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- Tho” thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
Through all the regions of variety. 
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WALLEN—1 Tale. 
( Concluded ) 

AS Wallen advanced, he distin- 
ished several torches moving to and 
ro amidst the thick fog, but could not 
et perceive the persons by whom they 
vere carried. The weary horses creep- 
d like snails through the deep sand. 
eaping from his carriage, he hastened 
owards the torches, and as the objects 
llumined by. them grew more distinct 
tevery step, he at length discovered, 
rembling, that it was a funeral pro- 
eeding with slow solemnity to the 
hurch. Wilhelmina’s father was his 
itst thought. In a few moments he 
ad overtaken the last of the sable train. 
‘Whose funeral is this ?” said he, ina 
ice scarcely audible, to one Of the 
orch-bearers. *¢ Wilhelmina Oswald’s,” 
vas the reply. —“ Liar,” cried Wallen, 
at the same time laying hold of the man 
with both hands to keep himself from 
filling, The information was, alas! but 
true. A few days before, the little 
gitl, Wilhelmina’s charge, was playing 
in the pastor’s vineyard, on the bank of 
the river, while ‘her lovely foster-mo-|j 
ther was bringing some refreshment for 

evintagers. The child stepped upon | 
a slippery stone and fell.into the water. 
Wilhelmina heard her shriek, ran to 
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the spot, beheld her . struggling with 

€ waves, jumped in after her, and was 
tarred away by the current. The vin- 
lagers’ hurried to the place, sprung into 
‘boat, and brought them both to the 
hore, without signs of animation. Af- 
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ter long efforts to rekindie the extin- 
guished spark of life, the child at last 
began to breathe, -but Wilhelmina’s 
spirit was already with her mother. 

Such was the dismal story told-the 
unhappy. Wallen by the torch-bearer, 
while he supported himself upon the 
latter, and scarcely master of his senses, 
followed with tottering step the corpse 
of his bride. * And her father?” stam-. 
mered he.—“ Her father,” answered 
the man, “ endures his: misfortune with 
pious fortitude. He is already in the 
church to receive the body, and to 
combine the last duties of love with | 
those of his sacred function.” The 
procession had now reached the gate of 
the church-yard, and continued its 
course over the graves into the gloomy 
temple, the foof of which now reflected 
the glare of the torches. Not. far from 
the altar sat the venerable pastor enga- 
ged .in prayer. The corpse being set 
down in the middle of the church, an 
awful silence ensued, interrupted now 
and then by half suppressed sobs. Not 


a tear bedewed Wallen’s eye, which 


was alternately fixed upon the coffin 
and upon Oswald. The old man now 
rose. Supported by a staff, which; on 
this occasion he used for the first time, 
he proceeded to the altar. No sooner 
had he reached it than he dropped his 
staff, and raising his hands towards 
heaven, he thus began :—* Almighty 
God ! we thank thee*that in the excess 
of temporal woes, thou deignest to be- 
stow on us the consolations of religion. . 
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Yes, in this dread. hour, in which thy 
aged servant deplores the loss of an on- 
ly child, thou sendest down to me_ thy. 
celestial daughter, Religion. The staff 
which brought me hither I have cou- 
rageously cast from me, and here I now 
stand supported by the staff of Faith. 
We are immortal.”—He paused ; big 
drops rolled down his pallid cheeks.— 
“ Of these tears,” he continued, * hu- 
man weakness need not be ashamed; 
they flow for an only, a beloved, an 
amiable child, the last joy and hope of 
my declining years. But thou, O God! 
hast done all things well: she died with 
an unspotted character, she died an an- 
gel, and now lives forever among the 
angels.—-Yes, she lives!” he suddenly 
exclaimed, with so loud a voice that 
the vaulted roof re-echoed the sound, 
and a powerful impression was made 
on . Wallen’s heart; ‘she lives! and 
soon, very soon, shall I behold her 
again !—-We belong not all to that un- 
nappy class of men whose frigid reason 
iocks up their hearts: we believe in a 
God! we believe in immortality! and 
therefore I bless these dear remains, 
therefore I.bless you my beloved chil- 
tren, and promise:in this sacred place, 
‘@ fulfil my duties with the same. fide- 
‘tity as ever, till it shall please the Al- 
mighty to take me to himself!” 

The old. man now seized his staff, 
and firmly followed the corpse to the 
grave, where he saw it deposited, and 
ihrew upon it the first shovelful of 
carth. He then ascended the vehicle 
which had, brought him, and returned 
io his desolate habitation. 

Wallen followed him, without know- 
ing what he did. Scarcely had the ve- 
nerable divine alighted, when Wallen, 
silent and pale as ashes, went up to 
him. The sudden sight of his expected 
son-in-law, gave Oswald a violent shock; 
he sunk, with a loud shrick, into his 
urms, but Wallen’s eyes continued dry. 


ee 
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For the Parlour Companion. 
TO EUSEBIUS. 
Why wilt thou leave us thus to mourn 
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ey with thy lyre thou’dst charm the heart, 


il am not told—it is made. 


By grief.and care opprest? 


Oh, haste! and from it pour again 
Those sweetly soothing strains ; 


|’Twill soothe my heart to hear those tones, 


Which rob my soul of pain. 
Adelaide, 


—— 
For the Parlour Companion. 
STANZAS. 
Although I’m going far away, 
My heart still-lingers here, 


And oftener than returning day, 
Pll think on friends most dear. 


And oft at evening’s silent hour, 
Pll fly to yonder grove, 
To offer up a fervent prayer, 
For those [ fondly love. 
Adelaide, 


oP ¢ Bie 


The Times we live in. 


The spirit of intrigue roams now 
alike from the cabinet of state, to the 
closet of a female dressing-room : Ph. 
triguante, 1s a term alike applicable t 
the mancuvres of a femme de chamin 
of a woman of fashion and the prime 
minister of a monarch, of the general 
and his valet. In short, nothing at the 
present enlightened period is to be eéf- 
fected by natural means, all is art, plan, 
and system. I scarcely ever take fruit 
at an entertainment, I am_ not sensible 
it iseither forcedordisguised. I scarce- 
ly ever look at a beautiful female figure, 
I never 
gaze on an ever-blooming complexion, 
that the lavish advertisements of news- 
paper puffs do not suggest the term 
‘‘ manufactured” in the ** Repository of 
Beauty.” If I am enchanted by asweet 
voice in a concert, I am tormented with 
hearing’ the praises of some hireling 
apollo of the winter, who, I am assured 
has formed it so divine ! We admit no- 
thing Auman now, not even human 04a 
ture ; for all are creatures of an artifi- 
cialtemperament. We can neither eal, 
drink, walk, ride, nor dance, in ‘a com 
mon way ;' we must be drilled into ont 
and perform feats in another; we 
must have an instructor even how 


‘greet a friend upon entering a room; 


and we must learn exaetly the different 





Those days forever past ; 


gradations of a bow! Fashion is now 
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become a kind of clock-work, it has a 
yast deal of concealed mechanism, but 


it goes regularly one round for a cer-. 


tain time, until altered by the decrees 
of the sun that may chance to rule its 
climate. 


ee 
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Tis 2 shame, Oh, my country! that genius should 
die 
Ere its germs have approach’d to maturity’s 
bloom ; 
That the beauteous spirit respected on high, 
Should unpatroniz’d pine to ingratitude’s tomb. 
‘Tis a shame that ’tis Europe’s land only can 
ield 
To fa warm eye of interest the page to ad- 
mire 
Whilst thine own must forever remain unreveal’d, 
And all those who illame it neglected expire. 


That a libertine Moore, and base Byron alone, 
Are the creatures obtruded on national taste, 
Whilst the harps that can swell to a manlier tone, 
Must scatter their notes o’er oblivion’s waste. 


And, alas! is both reason and virtue forsworn, 
By those who would have us allow them refin’d— 

Is no ray from the realms of intelligence borne, 
To banish the gloom from America’s mind ? 


Ah, yes—we will trust that self-reverence yet, 
On the soul of my country her features will 
cast ; 
Then—-then will the breast of pale merit forget 
Allthe tears unsuccessfully wept for the past. 
, M* Donald Clarke. 
Aug. 8, 1818. 
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THE WOMAN OF THE WORLD. 

In drawing the portrait of a man of 
the world, we may paint ambition, 
pride, avarice, selfishness, and hypocri- 
sy: but in a woman of the world, an- 
nexed to these there is a subtlety of ac- 
tion, a perspicuity of art, which men 
may have all the inclination possible to 
display, if self-interest be the instigator, 


yet have not generally the ability to} 


compass. It is peculiarly a feminine 
talent. These women, by a ready ad- 
dress, an insinuating smile, and an im- 


posing delivery, are infinitely better |} 


politicians in their sphere of action than 
even the cabinet ministers of state ; they 
ate difficult to be deceived, and apt at 
deceiving; they are educated rather as 

ers than actors; they are subject 


toa degree of subordination, ‘that, by] We 
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improper management, restrains the 
appearance of rather than conquers pas¢ 
sion, consequently teaching them a sort 
ef compulsory controul, which, from 
habit, eventually become artifice. I, of 
course, mean to apply the comment 
solely to minds of evil complexion, 4nd 
would here wish to be perfectly under~ 
stood as speaking only of the shaded 


class of reprehensible females, and: by : 


no means as applying universally to @ 


sex, amid whom all the dearest ties of > 
life are entwined ; on whose bosoms im’ 


infancy we repose, and draw the vital’ 


source of existence; and upon whom’ 


through every successive stage, we test 

for tender solace in the hour of afflic- 

tion, or for the purest happiness morta- 

lity can taste. : 
AME ABER 


INSCRIPTION IN AN ARBOUR. 


How sweet beneath this greenwood bower, 
To watch the sun’s departing beam, 
That lightly tints each closing flower, 
And dances on the rippling stream. 


Or from the mountain’s-steeps on high, 
The morning’s purple eye to view;,. 
As swells the wood-lark’s notes of joy, 
From twilight vallies wet with dew. 
Here boldly o’er the wild-wood scene,’ 
Is flung the dark, majestic pine, 
And many a tangled ev en, : 
Round the rude beech is learn’d to twime. 
Whilst on the tall cliff’s beating head, 
The mountain ash delights to grow, 
And frequent strews its berries red, 
On the slow warbling wave below. 
Torn by the ruthless hand of care, 
Here may the heart its griefs resign, 
And from life’s sick’ning scenes repair, 
To seek coment, thy ivied shrine. 
For, lost in sweet seclusion here, . 
Calm-ey’d contentment loves to dwell, 
And hallowed meditation near, 
Builds in the cliff her hermit cell. 


‘Then stranger! whom the flattering smile 
Of pleasure has allur’dto pain; © 
Here commune with thyself awhile, 
Then seek the busy world again. 
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spot, more upon a level, and perceive 


the good and the evil, the pleasant and 
the unpleasant, more equally blended 
than we had expected. We frequently 
execrate our severe winters ; in this wé 
are unjust and ungrateful ; they are in- 
finitely more pleasant than the fogs in 
England. In England, we detest the 
smoky atmosphere, and sigh for the 
mild serenity of France and Italy. In 
the south of Europe we cannot sleep 
for musquitoes and: gnats, an inevitable 
consequence of warm climates; and 
lo! arrived in Italy we find a thousand 
things, equally unpleasant as those from 
which we have flown. No person of 
good feelings, can travel without rest- 
ing satisfied of the justice of Provi- 
dence, and contented with the good 
things of his own country. ¥*, 


—— en 


THE CRIMINAL. 
( Concluded.) 

The soul of Arnold ‘was rent with anguish un- 
speakable; its emotions were beyond the power 
of language to depict, but its last vigorous pow- 
ers were called into action, to paint, with all the 
glowing eloquence of feeling, the horrors of the 
criminal mind upon the roeS of an awful eterni- 
ty, about to expiate with life, the violation of hu- 
man laws, and to answer the after summons at 
the tribunal of the offended Deity! With solemn 
impressive dignity, he addressed the multitude 
who flocked around the spot of execution ; a si- 
lence the most profound and even respectful, 
was observed, towards the youthful speaker when 
he commenced the exordium, but as he proceed- 
ed, interest superceded curiosity, and the deepest 
commiseration drew forth the’tear of sympathy, 
the sob ofanguish, and the throb of agony ! Feel- 
ing being suspended on the pathetic accents of 
Arnold, each heart beat résponsive to the note 
which sounded from his lips, and. the crime ap- 
peared almost lost in the contemplation of the 
atonement! The last offices of religion had been 
received with ‘touching earnestness, with trem- 
bling and contrite penitence, with humble hope of 
extended mercy: from: the fiat of ‘his Creator, 
beaming from that divineattribute which refuseth 
not the balm of forgiveness to the dying, when 
lowly and humbly he sueth for remission of his 
transgressions, in prostrate submission before the 
throne of his God. © 


The once haughty brow of the young, the 


handsome and distinguished Rutledge, was now 
lowered ; deep misery was visible in the anguish- 


ed expression of his eyes that alternately gazed 
on his fellow beings, pe then recoiled from their 
contemplation with shuddering emotion ;_ the 


heavy dew of mental agony, gathered on 
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the fearful tale of suffering; all worldly pride, 
all sublunary tenacy, faded unregarded ; and 
the parting admonition of the penitent murderer 
teemed with sentiments replete with all that 
could reach the heart, convince the mind, and 
soften even justice into pity, till her sword be. 
came entwined with the cypress of lamentation, 
and she would have turned aside her gaze, ’ere 
she could have pointed its certain steel to the 
breast of one for whom nature pleaded with force 
almost resistless! The records of her pa 
breathed forth the past actions of his life, and all, 
all seemed. blameless but _the last !—Yet his soul 
was steeped in blood, his hand had dealt a blow 
of deadly force, and Glencarris was taid.low by 
that gush of passion which mingled emotions liad 
fatally raised in the breast of the young and 
guilty Arnold !—The drop fell as the fine formed 
youth waved the last signal of adieu to this world 
of vice ; and the name of his Redeemer, as he 
called upon his mercy in the anguish of the mo. 
ment, was severed from the lips of his earthy te. 
nement, by the flight of that soul which then took 
its awful range to a world unknown. 


—_ oe 


FISHERMAN’S SONG. 


No fish stir in our heaving net, 

. And the sky is dark and the night is wet, 
And we must ply the lusty oar, 
For the tide is ebbing from the shore; 
And sad are they whose faggots burn, 
To cheer us on our safe return. 


Our boat is small and the tempest raves, 
And nought is heard but the lashing waves, 
And the sullen roar of the angry sea, 

And the wild winds piping drearily ; 

Yet sea and tempest rise in vain, 

‘We'll bless our blazing hearths again. 


Pull bravely, mates! our guiding star, 
Now from its towerlet streameth far ; 
And now along the approaching strand, 
See, swiftly moves yon flaming brand; 
Before the midnight watch is past, 
We'll quaff our bowl, and mock the blast. 





EPITAPH—Witien by Lord Chancellor King, om 
an old domestic Carpenter, who hid been a fa 
vourite of the noble Lawyer's. 

Posts oft he made, yet ne’er a place could get, 

And liv’d by railing, tho’ be was no wit: 

Old saws he had, altho’ no antiquarian, . fall 

And stiles he mended, yet was no grammarian. 

—»_ + oe 
ERRATA.—At page 123 of No. 31, in the 4th 
line of Poetry, for “ Besides,” read Resides. At’ 
page 127 of No. 32, in the 3d line of Poetry, for 

“ inelegance,” read intelligence. On the same page, 

in the 6th line of 2d column, for “ uncertam, 

read uncertainty. pe 
 (P “ Philo’s”. remaining communication will 

‘epee next week. 
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